Ac tu ally, we c an't get along without
abstractions. But if we want to arrive at the
facts, we must think about things that can be
seen, heard, or felt.

In talking factually about people, we must
talk in terms of what people do. You can
generally get agreement among observers as to
what a person does. But when you get involved
with what the person is, you can expect
contusion. You say CPO Baker is generous. Your
friend disagrees. You both may argue for hours
about the matter.

One chance you have to settle the argument
is to reach agreement on what you each mean by
the term "generous" and to then look at Chief
Baker's .behavior. You can see it and agree you
see it. But when you forget the facts and go in
for abstractions only, you are likely to end up
with this disagreement..

It is often possible to recognize facts by
the sort of language they are dressed in.
Judgments run to adjectives and abstractions!
Facts come in simple nouns and verbs. Factual
and nonfactual language about people presents
quite a study in contrasts. Take, for example,
the following two passages drawn from actual
wartime descriptions of Navy people.

1.   LANGUAGE OF OPINION

"He is a man who is characterized by
the most versatile incompetence I have
ever seen. He is bigoted, he is stupid, and
he is lazy. He dresses sloppily and the
relation between him and his men is one
of mutual disrespect. He is a discredit to
the uniform he wears and I can think of
nothing that would improve the Navy so
much as the dismissal of this character."

2.  LANGUAGE OF FACT

"During the last 2 years this man has
been changed five times from one sort of
duty to another. Each of his five
immediate superiors in the five billets
has requested his transfer 'because of his
incompetence.' This man's IQ as

measured by the Stanford-Binet scale
was 113 on one form of test, 118 on the
other. Four times in the last seven
months this man has been put on report
for being out of uniform. He has had his
only pair of dress trousers pressed once
in the past three months and he has
worn them exactly sixteen times, etc.,
etc."

CULTIVATE OBJECTIVITY

Objectivity is tied directly to the observation
process. Observation is a relationship between a
person and some aspect of the world.

If the observer has a smoothly functioning,
and unemotional nervous system, an objective
observation will be made. This means,
essentially, that if a number of people in the
same state were brought in, they would agree
with the first observer. One observes objectively
when other calm and unemotional people agree
with the observation.

An observation is termed subjective, rather
than objective, when emotion or bias plays a
part.

The human being is prone to subjectivity
when observing and interpreting actions.
Remember the saying that one sees the world
not as it is but as a mirror of oneself? Biases,
prejudices, hopes, fears, likes, dislikes, and needs
undeniably create distorted perceptions. Studies
of people furnish evidence to support this
notion. For example, an experiment showed
that a 50-cent piece looked decidedly larger than
its actual size to youngsters to whom 50 cents
represented a small fortune. In contrast, the
well-heeled youngsters underestimated the coin's
size.

There are many instances of subjective
thinking in everyday life. Home cooking is
better if you've been exposed to hamburger
joints for a long time.

The emotions of the observer, whether of r
hidden or an overt variety, are powerful agents
in creating peculiar observations. These
emotions, desires, peculiar habits of thought, are
hard to detect and to allow for. They often
sneak into our observing process unnoticed.
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